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: PEEP AGE 


The conduction of this study has been strongly and 
mainly influenced hy the purpose of helping the government to 
review its reservation policy in jobs for weaker sections of 
society in view of the emerging discotent from different other 
sections of society. It seems a high time to know the appropria¬ 
teness, reasonability, and rationality of continuing the policy, 

A very common grudge among those who suffer due to this policy 
is that the government is favouring the backward caste, scheduled 

caste, and scheduled tribe people blindly keeping all under one 
umbrella. A certain section of this so called weaker section of 

society is not in need of upliftment at all because that is 

already uplifted so much so that it even gets a greater section 

of the so called nonweaker section of society lag behind. Under 

such circumstances, when one portion of weaker section has bulged 

like anything and the other portion of the same section is still 

punched and when one portion of nonweaker section of society is 

deprived of those benefits which should have been its and as a 

result are subdued, a question automatically comes in mind that 

should not the reservations be based on socio-economic status 

of people because it is particjalarly the socio-economic status 

of weaker sections which has to be raised. Then, why are these 

reservations in jobs for those weaker section people who are 

socially as well as economically quite well off and why not are 

there reservation for those nonweaker section people who are 
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socially as well as economically quite down trodden ? Keeping this 
question in mind, the present research project was undertaken. An 

attempt was made to arrive at a plausible suggestion for the 
government based on scientific inquiry so that education premises 
may not become venues of students frustration, conflict, and 
anxiety due to dim future job prospects. One point which should be 
highlighted here is that the inquiry has been made by studying the 
psychological construct of vocational stress only to penetrate the 
problem deeply by knowing the psychological state of mind of 
students related to this problem. 

In conveying the present investigation, the helping hands 
were received from two junior project fellows, namely, Dr. J.B.Pandey 
and Sri Dalit Mohan particularly in collecting, processing, and 
analysing the data. They really deserve my sincere thanks for the 
arduous work they have done, 

I thank all those teachers and students of the two 
constituent colleges of Kumaun University situated in iiLmora and 
Nainital who rendered their cooperation in data collection. 

In the end, I thank ERIC, NCERT, New Delhi for financing 
the project without which this work would had never come in 
existance. 


Dr.(Miss) Abha Rani Bisht 
Reader in Education,Kumaun 
University, Campus ALmora.(U.P) 
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CHAPTER X 


INTRODUCTION 

prolegomenon 

The continuous and continuing provision of training 
personnel of various specialisms and at various levels is the 
most concrete socio-economic change function that the university 
a nd its departments- of natural# social and human sciences# fine 
and performing arts# engineering* agricultural sciences# and 
medical sciences- are performing. The theoretical basis of this 
change function is the manpower model which regards universities 
as a vast system of vocational training and as a means of 
creating, expanding and updating people's skills (Adiseshlah, 
1985, p.ll). The administrators and the planners have to face 
two main problems- development of higher education and employment 
of educated youth- and thus save the devaluation of educated 
persons. So far development of higher education is concerned# it 
has been quite satisfactory as the data speak- the enrolment in 
higher education increased from 2.6 million in 1961 to 3.5 
million in 1971 and to 5.9 million in 1981. The percentage 
growth in higher education has been 35.2 percent in 1961-71 and 
69.1 percent in 1971-81 as against 68.7 and 29.2 percent growth 
rate of secondary education (Agrawal, 1985, p.65). The real 
problem# therefore# is not in the expansion of higher education 
or with the products of higher education but with its unplanned 
expansion- the type of expansion which has not matched with the 
type of manpower demand and the country's level of absorption 
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of -technology and management. (Agrawal, 1985, p.67). This has 
given rise to unemployment not only among the graduates but also 
among other levels of students (Table 1*1 and Table 1.2). 


Table 1*1 

Unemployment Anong Educated Persons Xn India 

(Figures in 000's) 


Year Matriculate Under- Graduate Post- Total 

graduate graduate 


1953 

125 

(76.68) 

17 

(10.42) 

21 

(12.88) 



163 

1954 

145 

(76.72) 

22 

(11.64) 

22 

(11.64) 



189 

1955 

164 

(75.93) 

26 

(12.03) 

26 

(12.03) 



216 

1957 

237 

(76.09) 

31 

(12.70) 

27 

(11.07) 



244 

1958 

283 

(72.53) 

45 

(12.33) 

37 

(10.14) 



365 

1959 

344 

(79.45) 

49 

(11.32) 

40 

( 9.23) 



433 

1960 

400 

(78.75) 

61 

(12.00) 

47 

( 9.25) 



508 

1961 

463 

(78.48) 

71 

(12.03) 

56 

( 9.49) 



590 

1962 

353 

(78.10) 

91 

(12.85) 

64 

( 9.05) 



708 

1963 

560 

(75.78) 

111 

(15.01) 

68 

( 9.20) 



739 

1964 

585 

(7 2.67) 

148 

(18.39) 

72 

( 8.94) 



805 

1965 

580 

(68.88) 

176 

(20.90) 

86 

(10.22) 



842 

1966 

619 

(67.50) 

204 

(22.25) 

94 

(10.25) 



917 

1967 

714 

(65.58) 

252 

(23.18) 

121 

(11.14) 



1087 

1968 

810 

(61.88) 

324 

(24.75) 

157 

(11.99) 

18 

(1.38) 

1309 

1969 

910 

(59.59) 

401 

(26.26) 

190 

(12.44) 

26 

(1.70) 

1527 

1970 

1101 

(60.46) 

443 

(24.33) 

245 

(13.45) 

32 

(1.76) 

1821 

1971 

1296 

(56.50) 

605 

(26.37) 

354 

(15.43) 

39 

(1.70) 

2294 

1972 

1485 

(56.83) 

664 

(25.41) 

421 

(16.11) 

43 

(1.65) 

2613 


(contd....3) 
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Table 1.1 contd. 


Year 

Matriculate under¬ 
graduate 

Graduate 

Post¬ 

graduate 

Total 

1974 

2278 (54,58) 1086 

(26.01) 

746 

(17.87) 

64 

(1.53) 

4174 

1975 

2641 (56.14) 1226 

(26.10) 

77 2 

(16.41) 

63 

(1.33) 

4704 

1976 

2820 (55.24) 1255 

(24.58) 

926 

(18.14) 

94 

(1.04) 

5105 

1977 

3082 (53.7 5) 1472 

(25.68) 

1074 

(18.73) 

105 

(1.83) 

5733 

1978 

3262 (53.94) 1533 

(25.68) 

1124 

(18.59) 

108 

(1.70) 

6047 

Note t Parentheses have percentages. 

Source: Fact Book on Manpower, I AMR, New Delhi, 
Employment Review (Different years) DGE 

1963. 

& T, New Delhi 

, m 



Table 

1.2 





unemployment Among Graduates (Faculty wise) 

(Percentage to the Total) 

Year 

Arts Sci. 

Com. 

Engg. 

Med. 

Edu. 

Agric. 

Others 

1968-69 

51.65 26.23 

14.05 

6.46 

0.70 

* 

@ 

0.93 

1969-70 

49.70 28.47 

13.55 

6.49 

1.13 

* 

@ 

0.70 

1970-71 

40.06 28.31 

14.67 

5.45 

l.oe 

7.16 

2.18 

1.04 

1971-72 

41.52 28,65 

14.62 

4.39 

0.91 

7 .39 

1.78 

0.73 

1974-75 

42.76 28.46 

15.30 

2.14 

0,99 

7.95 

0.86 

1.48 

1975-76 

44.02 27.74 

14.90 

1.88 

0.87 

8.62 

0.87 

1.07 

1976-77 

44.54 25.84 

15.07 

1.94 

o.ea 

9.42 

0.93 

1.34 

1977-78 

45.94 23.66 

15.71 

1.74 

0.90 

9 .87 

0.87 

1.28 


* included in arts 
@ Included in science 

Sources Employment Reviews of various years from 1968-69 to 1977-78. 
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The plight of educated youths is that under utter 
frustration and pressure of needs, same seek labourer's job 
keeping aside, rather forgetting, their degrees. Table 1.3 shows 
the number of higher educated labour force in India. 

Table 1.3 

Total Labour Force and Higher Educated Labour Force in India 

(Figures in Millions) 

Total Labour Graduates Above Percentage of 

Force Labour Force Graduate Labour 

Force to Total 
Labour Force 



1973 

1970 

1973 

1978 

1973 

1978 

Rural 







Male 

128.14 

142.51 

0.64 

1.42 

0.49 

0.99 

Female 

70.61 

81.92 

0.04 

0.13 

0.05 

0.15 

Total 

198.75 

224.43 

0.68 

1.55 

0.34 

0.69 

urban 







Male 

33.38 

40.79 

2.13 

3.53 

6 .38 

8.65 

Female 

7 .81 

11.80 

0.32 

0.68 

0.40 

0.57 

Total 

41.19 

52.59 

2.45 

4.21 

5 .94 

8.00 

All India 







Male 

161.52 

163.30 

2.77 

4.95 

1.71 

2.70 

Female 

78.42 

93.72 

0.36 

0.81 

0.46 

0.86 

Total 

239.94 

277.02 

3.13 

5.76 

1.30 

2.07 


1.V J 

source s NSS 27 and 32 round estimates adjusted for population. 


In fact, as reported by National Merit Examination 
Consultative Meeting (1962), the relationship between education 
and the employment market had considerably weakened over the 
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years. Due to the relatively slow growth of the economy, the 
absorption of educated persons in the employment market has been 
of a considerable lower order as compared to the expectation of 
planners • This has led to educated unemployment and has thrown 
the entire process of matching skills with jobs out of gear. 

The act of giving a job consists of a placement of manpower in 
an activity of an enterprise whereby the manpower unit converts 
unfinished materials into products, thus aiding the enterprise 
or organization in aiding to actual or national value (Mathur, 
1985, p.77). But, in India, this state is not materialising and, 
as a result, the public expenditure per pupil (as shown in 
Table 1.4) is not yielding what it should and what it can. 


Table 1.4 

Public Expenditure Per Pupil in India 
(Rs. Per Annum) 



Primary 

Middle 

Secondary 

Univ.fc 
Inst, of 
H.E. 

Colleges 

General 

Colleges 

Professional 

At Current Prices 






1950-51 

19.9 

37 .1 

72.9 

1905.6 

231.2 

779.2 

1960-61 

27.6 

40.5 

91.7 

2524.2 

302.4 

813.4 

1970-71 

57.0 

84.9 

168.4 

4141.2 

421.6 

1176.0 

1975-76 

95.9 

144.2 

257.7 

5993.6 

572.5 

1539.9 

At Constant Prices 

(1970-71) 





1950-51 

41.9 

78.1 

153.5 

4011.7 

486.7 

1640.4 

1960-61 

50.1 

73.5 

166.4 

4581.1 

548.8 

1476.2 

1970-71 

57.0 

84.9 

168.4 

4141.2 

421.6 

1179.0 

1975-76 

55.2 

83.3 

148.9 

3664.5 

330.9 

890.1 
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Besides, it is filling our educated youths with a feeling 
of discontentment and our students with frustration due to future 
uncertainty about employment opportunities (Narain, 1985, p.200) . 
Chitnis (1985, p.213) rl^itly observes, " . . . . disaffection for, 
and alienation from academic work in higher education in our 
country is to recognize openly that, alongwide the 
purpose, our universities also fulfil the awkwardly iinar ari PHijr 
but nevertheless socially valuable, function of containing 
unemployment in the country.“ This total state of affairs has 
compelled our students to look at reservation policies and 
practices with regard to reservation as applied to scheduled 
castes, scheduled tribes, and backward castes with repugnance. 

As a result, there had been anti-reservation agitations from time 
to time, e.g., in Madhya Pradesh, Gujrat, and Tamil Nadu. The 
furlocity was such as exclaimed by Rdkesh (1985, p.4), in case 
of Gujrat, that the accident of Gujrat was so forceful that even 
after its passing away there was fear in people's hearts. This 
all may break the infrastructure of education as well as society, 
if not directly, indirectly. Under such circumstances one is 
compelled to ask a question, "why are there reservations for 
scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, and backward castes 7" 

A PREDICAMENT OF RESERVATIONS 

As per the government orders, the reservations in education 
and employment are for the upliftment of weaker sections of 
society, viz., scheduled caste, scheduled tribe, and backward 
caste people, so that they may he of same status as other 
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nonweaker sections of society people are* There have been 
reactions in this regard which can be divided as protagonistic 
and antagonistic. The antagonists argue that enforcement of job 
reservations is socially costly and most likely to result in 
declining standards of efficiency and most unefficient use of 
resources! necessary for any development effort. The protagonists 
say that the job reservation generates incentives for the haves 
and haves nots convergence in the distribution of acquired skills 
(Rajaiah. 1982). Hatter of fact, inspite of reservations. 

(i) The percentage of scheduled caste, scheduled tribe, and 

backward caste enrolment to total enrolment is quite insigni¬ 
ficant over the years. Due to relatively slow growth of the 
economy, the absorption of educated persons in the employment 
market has been of a considerable lower order as compared 
to the expectation of planners. This has led to educated 
unemployment and has thrown the entire process of matching 
skills with jobs out of focus. The act of giving a job 
consists of a placement of manpower in an activity of an 
enterprise. 

(ii) The coverage of the reserved seats/posts is not full. 

A good glimpse of it is evident from the data (as were 
available) presented in Table 1.5 and 1.6. Table 1*7 also 
confirms it in case of scheduled castes only from 1964-65 to 


1977-78 
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Table 1.5 


State-wise Enrolment of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribe Student 
in Higher Education (Graduate & postgraduate only) during 1977-78. 


S.N. Name of the 
State/Union 
territory 

Total 

SC 

% to 
total 

CE 

ST 

% to 
total 

CE 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

134990 

9552 

7.1 

0.53 

925 

0.7 

0.14 

2. Assam 

47493 

2193 

4.6 

0.80 

3606 

7.6 

0.53 

3. Bihar 

112344 

3863 

3.4 

0.23 

3226 

2.9 

0.33 

4. Gujrat 

174382 

101408 

5.8 

0.83 

6563 

3.B 

0.27 

5. Haryana 

57210 

2651 

4.6 

0.24 

117 

0.2 

(a) 

6. Himachal Pradesh 

10405 

393 

3.8 

0.16 

280 

2.7 

0.66 

7. jammu & Kashmir 

17896 

335 

1.9 

0.23 

5 

0.0 

(a) 

8. Karnataka 

157196 

907 2 

5.8 

0.40 

972 

0.6 

0.04 

9. Kerala 

89797 

3611 

4.0 

0.43 

427 

0.5 

0.48 

10. Madhya Pradesh 

185128 

10902 

5.9 

0.43 

2277 

1.2 

0.05 

11. Maharashtra 

328469 

31576 

9.6 

1.53 

6583 

2.0 

0.26 

12. Meghalaya/Nagaland 6082 

145 

2.4 

9.60 

3301 

54.3 

0.65 

13. Orissa 

41575 

1434 

3.5 

0.23 

1263 

3.0 

0.13 

14. Punjab 

100405 

8440 

8.4 

0.35 

125 

0.1 

0.77 

15. Rajasthan 

117524 

5654 

4.6 

0.29 

3543 

3.0 

0.13 

16. Tamilnadu 

159569 

11652 

7.3 

0.41 

878 

0.6 

0.56 

17. uttar Pradesh 

391386 

42342 

10.8 

0.50 

752 

0.2 

0.18 

18. West Bengal 

27 0 040 

29058 

10.8 

0.54 

3139 

1.2 

0.18 

19. Delhi 

87059 

4233 

4.9 

0.31 

503 

0 # 6 

(a) 

All India 

2488950 

187 254 

■29 

0.50 

38465 

1.6 

0.21 


(a) Has no SC/ST population or negligible population. 

Note i source is “Facilities to SC and ST in Universities and colleges" 
by U .G »C • 
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Table 1.7 

Percentage of scheduled castes Enrolment to Total Enrolment. 


Year 

General Education 

Professional Education 

1964-65 

5.5 

4.3 

1966-67 

5.6 

4.4 

1967-68 

5.5 

4.9 

1968-69 

5.7 

5.1 

1969-70 

5.8 

5.1 

1970-71 

6.1 

5.5 

1971-7 2 

6.6 

5.8 

1972-73 

7.1 

5.5 

1974-75 

7.8 

5.7 

1975-76 

7.9 

6 .0 

1976-77 

7.3 

6.5 

1977-78 

7.7 

7.0 

Source t Raza, 

et al. (1985, p. 121) 



Some view that reservations should continue for scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes but not for backward caste. But so 
far backward castes are concerned, their representation is also 
negligible, as shown in Table 1.8, in first class services. 
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Table 1.8 

Representation In First class Services o£ Backward caste People. 



Deptt ./Ministry 

First Class 
Officers 

Officers 
B ackward 

of 

Caste 

1) 

President Secretariat 

46 

0 


2) 

Vice-President secretariat 

7 

0 


3) 

Atomic Energy Secretariat 

34 

0 


4) 

Communication 

52 

0 


5) 

Health & Social 

240 

0 


6) 

Parliamentry work Deptt. 

18 

0 


7> 

Petrolium Chemical 

121 

0 


8) 

Prime Minister Office 

35 

1 


9) 

Agriculture & irrigation 

261 

13 


10) 

Defence 

1379 

9 


11) 

Education & social Welfare 

259 

4 


12) 

Electronics 

92 

2 


13) 

Energy 

649 

20 


14) 

Foreign 

649 

1 


15) 

Finance 

1000 

1 


16) 

Home 

409 

13 


17) 

industry 

169 

3 


18) 

Information 

2506 

124 


19) 

Law 

143 

5 


20) 

Pianning 

1262 

62 



Source t Ravlwar , ll^ 1 May 1985. 8(34). 28-32. 
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Therefore# it seems that reservations for scheduled caste, 
scheduled tribe, and backward caste must continue to - 

(i) save the weaker sections of society from exploitation, 

(ii) ensure the rights of equality, 

(ill) eradicate disparity, 

(iv) give full opportunities to weaker sections for allro un d 
development, and 

(v) help government to utilize wholely the human potential and 
man-power resources. 

For these reasons, there have been voices from scheduled 
caste, scheduled,tribe and backward caste for even more reservation 
in education and employment and for more stipend, hostel, guidance 
and counselling facilities (Showeb, 1986} . 

The tables from 1.5 to 1.7 dearly indicate that only 
some portions of scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and backward 
castes are enjoying the fruits of reservations. Due to many 
reasons, those belonging to low socio-economic status of these 
categories are not availing these facilities. One of the reasons 
of harijan, tribal, and backward caste youths becoming militant 
like Black Panther movement in central and south India is this 
only. The research study of Showeb (1986) also reveals that 
improper and half utilization of constitutional safeguards and 
welfare schemes has made scheduled tribe students very critical. 
Therefore, seme argue that the reservations should be on the 
basis of socio-economic status of scheduled caste, scheduled 
tribe, and backward caste persons (Bajpaie, Hindustan, 1 st July 
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1985, p.l). After the Incident of Gujrat in 1985. Rane Commission 
also recommended reservations on the basis of economic standards 
of these people. Superficially this idea seems plausible. Whether 
it is alright for implementation can not be said with authority 
due to dearth of factual data. Hence, nothing can be said 
definitely about reservations in education and Jobs on the basis 
of socio-economic status of scheduled caste, scheduled tribe, 
and backward caste persons. This horizon needs to be explored. 

STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

Education in part is organized to produce worker traits. 

In fact, parents invest on child mainly for the sake of future 
pecuniary return in the form of his/her Job earnings. The child 
bee ernes aware of this and realizes the importance of it during 
the socializing process. As a result, vocational needs and 
aspirations may flourish in him/her• There are some conspicuous 
points regarding the vocational needs and aspirations of students 
which are, 

1) Students observe -the hand of the upper-class power in securing 
access to labour market opportunities. 

2) They realize hthat for good and affluent (in many senses) 
posts, exclusive education is needed. But every child is not 
in a position to get the benefits of that education. 

3) Students come to know that some nonprofessional attributes 
too are essential along with the professional ones to get 
a Job. 
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4) sometimes, parents/guardians enthrust their own aspirations 
into the child and do not care for his/her own cherished 
vocational aspirations. 

5) At times, circumstances, e.g., failure, lack of resources, 
want of time, less vocational knowledge mar the sprouting of 
the vocational aspirations of students into reality. 

These situations alongwith many others, thought or un¬ 
thought may create a field of stressors for students, so far 
their vocational needs and aspirations are concerned. As a 
consequence some stressors can become a source of stress for 
students because schooling, vocational status, and earning levels 
are highly related with each other. This type of stress can be 
termed as vocational stress. 

The Government of India has reserved 30 % seats for backward 
caste, scheduled caste, and scheduled tribe for their upliftment. 

A general speculation and casual Informal talks with students 
of these categories, teachers, administrators, and employees 
have revealed that this reservation quota is generally enjoyed 
by those who belong to high socio-economic status. Those who 
are of low socio-economic status among these categories get 
thwarted experience in the job market. Table 1.9 shows that a 
sizable number of registered scheduled caste, scheduled tribe, 
and backward caste applicants do not get employment (The data 
is of Almora district from where the sample of the study was 
drawn). 

This state of affairs might be giving much vocational 
stress to backward caste, scheduled caste, and scheduled tribe 
students of low socio-economic status. 
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Table 1.9 

Frequency of Registration and Appointment in Almora District. 




1984-85 




1985-86 



SC 

ST 

BC 

Others 

SC 

ST 

BC 

Others 

iegistration 

209 

1342 

57 

6 006 

263 

1491 

70 

6780 

appointment 

18 

95 

9 

37 2 

16 

96 

14 

320 


Source s Employment Office, Almora, U.P. 


But so far the comparison of students of weaker sections 
and nonweaker sections is concerned, it may be postulated that 
it will be students belonging to the former category who suffer 
from more vocational stress because they belong to a society 
which lacks in many aspects. 

Therefore it seems that, 

a) Reservations for weaker sections of society should continue 
but 

b) In reservations preference should be given to those backward 
caste, scheduled caste, and scheduled tribe students who 
belong to low socio-economic status to other backward caste, 
scheduled caste, and scheduled tribe students. 

So, the problem can be stated as, 

"Vocational stress in relation to socio-economic status and 
belongingness to weaker sections of society. N 

And, the questions it raises are, 

. Is vocational stress related to socio-economic status and 
belongingness to society 7 


1 
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2. Are backward caste, scheduled caste, and scheduled tribe 

students who belong to low socio-economic status suffer from 
more vocational stress than those backward caste, scheduled 
caste, and scheduled tribe students who belong to high socio¬ 
economic status ? 

3» Are students who belong to weaker sections of society suffer 
from more vocational stress than those who belong to non- 
weaker sections of society ? 

HYPOTHESES 

In the absence of to the point research findings, tiim 
following main null hypotheses were formulated 

1. There is no independent and interactive affect of socio¬ 
economic status and belongingness to weaker sections of 
society on vocational stress of students. 

2. There is no Independent and interactive affect of socio¬ 
economic status and belongingness to weaker-nonweaker sections 
of society on vocational stress of students. 

(The weaker sections comprise backward caste, scheduled caste, 
and scheduled tribe students and nonweaker sections comprise 
nonbackward caste, nonscheduled caste and nonscheduled tribe 
students). 

The above hypotheses were tested for the dimensions of 
vocational stress and socio-economic status also for class-wise, 
sex—wise, and academic achievement—wise samples* 
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Here 'the first hypothesis was meant to seek answer to 
second question and second hypothesis Is meant to answer third 
question raised in the problem. The first question of the problem 
can be answered by testing both the hypotheses• 


DEFINITION 

VOCATIONAL STRESS 1 

As the child grows and goes through the different levels 
of educational hierarchy, she/he comes to know that future puts 
a demand before them of grabing same Job for livelihood. This 
demand may become taxing depending upon, 

(1) How does the student perceive the situation ? 

(ii) What are his/her resources of coping ? 

(ill) How much is the student motivated for getting a particular 
type of Job. 

If this demand becomes taxing, it will become stressful and be 
called stress. This type of stress can be called "vocational 
stress" as the demand Is related to vocation and be defined in 
the following manner *- 

11 Vocational stress la a demand related to vocational needs 
and aspirations of students that taxes or exceeds the 
available resources (internal and external) as cognitively 
appraised by the student involved. 11 

This vocational stress might be having the four components 
of stress as vocational frustration which is a state caused by 

—*—■- 

Its an abstract from Bisht (1983) . 
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harm -to some vocational goals, for Instance, the student wants 
to offer art stream to become a teacher but parents force hin/ 
her to offer science stream for becoming a doctor? vocational 
conflict when two or more equal but incompatible response 
tendencies to some vocational goals exist, e.g., student cannot 
choose between biology group and mathematics group because he/ 
she thinks that to become a doctor is as good as to become an 
engineer? vocational pressure which is characterized by a heavy 
demand of time and energy to meet some vocational goals, e.g., 
to pass the approaching school examinations and to prepare for 
pre-medical test also, and vocational anxiety which is appre¬ 
hension of haem to same vocational goals, for instance, student's 
worry for not getting financial support from parents for under¬ 
going same professional education. 

Operationally, vocational stress is the sum of the total 
scores on items reflecting perceptions of students about their 
vocational frustration, vocational conflict, vocational pressure , 
and vocational anxiety . 


OBJECTIVES 

The study purports to obtain the following objectives. 

(i) To know if socio-economic status is related to students' 
vocational stress alongwith its components, viz., vocational 
frustration, vocational conflict, vocational pressure, and 
vocational anxiety. 

(ii) To know if socio-economic status is related to students' 
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vocational stress alongwith Its components by class# sex, 
and academic achievement too. 

(ill) To know if there is any relation between belongingness to 
weaker sections of society and students * vocational stress 
alongwith its components . 

(iv) To know if a relation between belongingness to weaker 
sections of society and students 1 vocational stress along 
with its components exist by class, sex, and academic 
achievement also. 

(v) To know the relation between belongingness to nonweaker 
sections of society and students' vocational stress along¬ 
with its components. 

(vi) To know the relation between belongingness to nonweaker 
sections of society and students* vocational stress by class# 
sex, and academic achievement too. 

(vii) To know the interactive effect of socio-economic status and 
belongingness to weaker sections of society on students * 
vocational stress alongwith its components. 

(vili) To know the interactive effect of socio-economic status and 
belongingness to weaker sections of society on students * 
vocational stress alongwith its components by class# sex# 
and academic achievement. 

(ix) To know the interactive effect .of socio-economic status and 
belongingness to weaker-nonweaker sections of society on 
students 1 vocational stress alongwith its components. 

To know the interactive effect of socio-economic stat us and 
belongingness to weaker—nonweaker sections of society on 


(x) 
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students• vocational stress alongwith its components by class, 
sex, and academic achievement also. 

All these objectives lead to generalize about - 

(i) Whether vocational stress of weaker sections of society 
students is higher than nonweaker sections of society 
students. 

(il) Whether there is any relation of vocational stress of weaker 
and nonweaker sections of society students with their socio¬ 
economic status. 

So that it can be concluded - 

"If reservations in jobs for weaker sections of society 
students be made on the basis of their socio-economic status." 

ASSUMPTION 

One fundamental assumption of the study is - 

Less future vocation grabing chances - Higher vocational 

stress in students 

Much future vocation grabing chances - Low vocational stress 

in students 

LIMITATIONS 

1) The study takes into account the reservations in jobs 
policy only. 

2) It has studied students of only two constituent colleges of 
Kumaun University of Uttar Pradesh. 
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3) It has taken only final year students of undergraduate and 
postgraduate classes with exception of B.Ed. class as a 
sample. 

4) It tries to generalize on the basis of only vocational stress 
felt by students. 




■am. irira L PEER ACHES 


Ihle investigation alms at knowing the independent and 
interactive effeot of socio-economic status (SES) end belongingneas 
to weaker aeotione of society (BWSS) on vocational stress (VS) of 
students, the underlying objective being to know if reservation 
for weaker sections of society must continue* In fact, there is no 
such study which directly investigates the problem but there are 
some studies which study some related aspeots. These studies are 
reviewed in following paragraphs, 

VOCACIONAi STBBSS * 

Vocational stress, job stress, occupational stress, role 
stress sod work stress are the terms which have been used in 
literature for those taxing demands which pertain to some or the 
other type of working situation leading to job ox vocation and 

■^esoivi c. t-s* 

which taxes the available^ of the person concerned. Generally 
the job stress or occupational stress of those persons who are at 
work who work in on organisation have been studied and the area 
of vocational stress which is felt by an aspirant of a job la 
drastically neglected by the reBearchers to the extent that not 
a single study could be traced. Under such circumstances a look 
into the researches on joh etxess or occupational stresB or role 
stress can help in knowing the concept of vocational Btreae. The 
work of Venlnga (1981) explains how work is related to Btreae 
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leading to occupational stress. The first thing about occupational 
stress is to know its structure and in thiB field a good work haB 
been done by Nix and Bates (1962). They adopted a structural 
approach of occupational role stress. Cooper and Payne (1980) gave 
a detailed account of various developments and dimensions of 
occupational stress in an effective manner. The occupational stress 
implications of working with two different actuation/safety devices 
have been studied through case study method by Balvendy, et A. 
(1983). Besults showed no significant difference in the stress 
measures examined. The study of Woolley (1983) concentrated on 
occupational stress among community college administrators. The pri - 
mary focus of investigation waa the degree and direction of influ¬ 
ence that type A behaviour and the quality of Interpersonal 
relationships at work had on perceived sources and intensities 
of stress, psychological and physiological responses of stress 
end types and frequencies of utilisation of coping techniques. 
Prankenhaeuser, et al.(l978) showed that type A persons feel more 
stress if deprived of work indicating that highly motivated persons 
are more prone to vocational stress. Allen (1980) found relation¬ 
ship between occupational stress end perceived, organisational 
effectiveness for organisational groups with a threehhold value 
for atraea considered. The findings of Khan (1983) show that 
uncertainty concerning the possibility of employment is more among 
the youths having high tension then among the low tension group. 

It means that an already stressed person has much more prodevity 
towards having vocational stress in eomparison to the one who ie 
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less stressed* The finding elso expresses the view that the studentB 
of today lack a definite purpose and direction in their lives. A 
feeling of uncertainty about the future on the part of the students 
moy he responsible for building up considerable amount of tension 
In them. The study of Singh and Miehra (1983) attempts to find 
out the influence of certain personality and attitudindl variables 
on job involvement of first-level supervisors* Occupational Stress 
Index developed by Srivastava and Singh' Ego-Strength So ale developed 
by 6* Haaoi* and Job Involvement Scale developed by Kapoor and 
Singh have been used. By analysis of variance, it was observed that 
job involvement scores are not significantly related to occupational, 
atreae end ego strength haa significant negative relationship* 

Job stress ia a widely used term by researchers working on stress 
in org ails at ions. Bines* et el. (i960) studied job stress by comparing 
It among different cultures and presented a oroasculturel perspecti¬ 
ve of job stress. Shinn (1982) has given a good account of various 
patterns of job stress* Chemers, et el. (1933) applied the contin¬ 
gency model of leadership in a field Btudy of job stress to investi¬ 
gate whether the matoh between leadership orientation and situation 
control is closely related to stress* Fifty one university 
administrators completed a aeries of questionnaires that assessed 
their leadership style degree of situational control within their 
work setting perceived job stress* physical health and psychological 
well being. Analysis of variance showed that subjects whose leader¬ 
ship style and situational eontrdlvere ’ in match" reported signifi¬ 
cantly less job stress* fewer health problems, end fewer days missed 
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from work "than admlnistr&tors who were 11 out of match •** Infect* "the 
results support the pjereon environment fit model of job stress and 
demonstrate the utility of the contingency model of leadership, Abpsh 
end Burkhead (1964) studied job stress in middle working women end 
observed relationship among personality type, job characteristics, 
and job tension. Results supported a person-environment fit approach 
to the prevention and remediation of job stress. Among 1052 men 
followed up since birth and living through out in Britain, Cherry 
(1984) found that self reports of nervous strain at work related to 
features of the job to earlier indioat ions of prior susceptibility 
to anxiety and to a more frequent report of stomach pain, headache, 
and sleep problems. The report of these symptoms, however, related 
to the indicators of susceptibility to anxiety rather then to the 
stressful factors of the job. The investigation of Lapp in (1971) 
regarding job related anxiety (anxiety is one of the four components 
of stress) repealed findings oonfixming past findings that the 
Orthopedic ally disabled have pesonalitieB that typically fall within 
the normal pattern of adjustment. The study indicates that these 
persons regain an adequate self concept. Job stress is termed as role 
stress by some researchers, Like Butler (1972) studied professional 
students role stress .Cobb (1975) disopssed role responsibility as a 

concept. Occupational stress or job Btress has been studied 
professions wise also. Mackfouth (1952) reported some studies on hum a 
stress on marine and naval professions. Levinson (1975) discusses 
at length the executive stress, Barber (1982) has edited some 
articles pertaining to stress in human service professions. 

The extent to which the various interventions Influenced 
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Ilfs style behaviour, health, attitude, ®id perceived stress is 
faculty and administrators were examined by Horowitz (1964)* 

Marshall and Cary (1979) examined the pressures whiuh is a 
component of stress of executives psychologically some researchers 
tried to dig the area of sources of stress in occupations and 
joba. Cooper and Marshall (1976) explain the various occupation 
aourcee of stress. Pines and Kenner (1962) attempted at knowing If 
lack of positive conditions and presence of negative conditions are two 
independent sources of stress• tfahlund and Nexell (1977) explain 
some factors of stress in the workingjanvironment of white collared 
workers.Sohuetz (i960) traced the sources of perceived stress 
experienced by principals. Jaeeph (1935) indent if led significant 
sources of stress for college administrators, their significant 
psychological responses to stress, and the major coping techniques 
they utilized. He found that both the intensity of perceived stress 
and the intensity of psychological responses to stress were signifi¬ 
cantly influenced by both type A behaviour and the quality of 
interpersonal relationship at work and that the latest has almost 
twice ae much imfluenoe. Coping with stress related to job and 
occupations have been investigated by few researchers.Carrington, 
et al. (i960) found use of mad it at ion as relaxation technique of 
job stress in working population. Shinn, et el (1961) gives Borne 
coping with job stress processes, Newmen and Beehr (1979) spell out 
some strategies for coping with job stress effectively. Welch, et al. 

(1982) show ways of avoiding burnout In Jobe and how to enjoy job, 

Khan (1978) has discussed how to prevent and cure job burnout. There 

axe some studies which Indicate tha effect of occupational ot job 
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5 

Btie86 t the effect being dy^unotloncQi mainly* Austin end Jackson 
C1977) presented a review, a comprechenaive one, on occupational 
me ntal health and the human services* Bee hr and Newmen (1993) 
analysed job stress, employes health, and organisational effecti¬ 
veness and p~resented a model and literature review too. Bishop 
(I960) presented the personal and business oosts of job burnout. 
C^lan, et el. (1975) studied the effect of job demands ( if taxing 
then leading to stress) and worker health. Chemise (1980a ; 1900 b) 
explains how professional burnout works in services* The effect of 
job stress or occupational stress on the job or occupational 
effectiveness has also been studied. Naismith (1975) found straaa 
among managers as a function of organizational Change (1974) and 
benny (1978) related organizational b trees which leads to occupational 
stress with organizational effectiveness and arrived at the oonduaior 
that high occupational stress was related to lover performance in 

«.4graw& (1984) found - . relationship between principals' a tree e- 

pToneneas (indicative of occupational stress) and their administrative 
effectiveness. She correlation between stress proneness and administ¬ 
rative effectiveness of principals le - 1740 which is not significant. 
The stress proneness was seen in the contexts of teacher-based, 
student-based, community-based, and high -authority baaed stress. 

But so far stress proneness in the contexts of ministerial staff and 
management ia concerned, the relationship was significant* It means, 
for principals, the main sources of occupational stress are 
ministerial staff and management* Jamal (1984) examined the re 1 at ion- 
ship between job stress and employe's performance mad vithdrawl beha¬ 
viour. bate were more supportive of the negative linear relationship 
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between stress end performance th«n for « positxv- linear or 
ourrilinear relationship. However* the stress or role ambiguity 
did exhibit a monotonic nonlinear relationship with a number of 
criterion variables. The effect of occupational Btrees was 
investigate!on Job involvement of first lin& industrial 
supervisors by Kishra (1987). Jackson and Msslach (1982a { 1982b) 
studied some families fox knowing the after effects of Job related 
stress* affect of Job stress or occupational stress has also been founc 
on health, physical and mental both, by some researchers, e.y., 

B.ahe , et si. (1972) have used some occupational characteristics as 
predictors of illness, the result of occupational etressi Singh 
( 1972 ) found occupational stress's effect on electrocardiogram. 

Faina (1982) has edited some articles which show how job stress 
leads to burnout. The oontinning development of tools for under¬ 
standing job atreee and burnout including useful models of its 
symptoms and p~roceaaes have been highlighted alongwlth underlying 
causes of job stress - their relationship to important social 
trends|snd their increasing economic and legal oosts. Farber (1982) 
discusses how stress leads to burnout in human service professions. 
Lazoro and Shinn (1981) has related job performance with buxnout. 
MacWell C1981 > has shown the relation between occupational stress 
and burnout. Patrick (1979) and Maslach and Jackson (1982) has 
studied burnout in health profession end it has been studied by 
MoConnell (1982) in the nursing profession. Infact, job burnout 
has been discussed at length by YtSingerger (I960). One component 
of vocational stress which is pressure has been etudied by few. 

Buck (1972) found negative relationship between pressure of the work 
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(in terms of responsibility, time, end performance) and the mental 
health, of the worker* Besearehes of Caplan, et al. (1975) and 
House (1974) concentrated on occupational stressor and pressures • 
responsibilities and insufficient resources, too much work and too 
little time* concerns about better performance* These have been found 
to be associated with the poor health of workers* French (1973) 
tried to study role fitness,the opposite of which is role stress. 

Jones (1980) developed a Staff, Burnout Scale for health professionals 
whioh, in fact, measured the effect of job stressor of professionals* 
an attempt towards measurement* Thus* the available literature on 
job or occupat ion el or role or vocational atreBs shed light on the 
concept, its spread, sources, coping methods* effect* and measurement. 
But thlB literature ie not sufficient to clear the whole concept of 
vocational stress bb all the dimensions of it have not been dealt with 
on a broader perspective* 


VOCATIONAL STRESS AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 't - ~ 

The effect of Booio-eeomomio status on vocational stress has 
not been studied directly. But there are research findings whioh 
indicate either relation or effect of society in some way or the 
other tlgat can aupport the relation between socio-economic status 
and vocational stress. Bevloki and May (1985) developed a modeljof 
occupational stress* social support, loons of oontrd, and depression 
among family physicians* The hypothesised model was evaluated using 
structural equation models. Be suite indicate that occupational stress 
exerted directly by thsjfanily* social and emotional support and 
Indirectly by the influence of locus of control on family social 
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support. Support from peers was not significantly yelated to 
depression. 1'indings suggest that individuals with a strong sense of 
personal control also possesses beneficial support systems in the 
presence of stressful situations. Jayaratne sod Chess (1984) 
used a national sample of five hundred fifty three social workers to 
exaalne the relationship between work stress ( strain, and emotional 
support whioh is, in fact, given by society people* Subjects completed 
0 l questionnaire measuring their asseaments of their work situations. 
K*Bulte indicate negative associations between support and perceived 
stress and strain. Bo evidence was found for the effect of emotional 
support. Pinnaau (1976) explored end analysed effects of social 
support on occupational stress end strain. He has commented on two 
functions of coping problem-solving end regulation of emotional 
distress (Palliation), Bhsehr (1976) studied perceived situations! 
moderators, which are of course in society, in reference to the 
relationship between subjective role ambiguity and role Btrain. 
Dreesel (i960) discusses sociocultural and aooiopoltioal perspectives 
of professional burnout* Social support in the perspectives of 
professional burnout has been deelt with by LaBocco, at el.(1980) 
There are Borne researchers which purported to know the relation 
of social conditions with stress, not particularly with vocational or 

role or occupational or job or work stress. But the conclusions 
drawn by these researches do help in knowing if society and its 
various related aspects which are often termed as soolo-eoonomlc 
status ere effective on stress and thereby to conclude that those 
aspects may also be effecting vocational stress which is one of 
the type of stzese. So, with this view, some suoh researches are 
mentioned here* Bohrenwend (1961) and Bohrenwend and Dohrenwend( 1969) 
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developed paradigms after translating gelye's vie we on stress 
physiology into social and psychological terms applicable in social 
environment. These have four elements, viz., (i) antecedent 
stressor, an agent that produces stress, (ii) antecedent mediating 
factors th at increase or decrease the impact of stress, (iii) the 
adoptation syndrome that indicates an interveing state of stress, 
and Civ) consequent adaptive or maladaptive responses* This can very -m 
well explain how stressors rooted in BQeiQ-econonlo milieulpan influ¬ 
ence the mental health aspect of a student regarding vocational 
stress. Mc Grath (1970) has compiled Borne articles which highlight 
social and psychological factors in streBB, In levl*s C197J) work, 
society's role in stress has been explained through some renouned 
authors writings. Levine and Scotoh (1970) al bo discuss the nature 
ypfl functioning of social stress, Sabs, et al. (1964-) report how soci¬ 
al stress lead to illness, Levine and Sootch (1970) have compiled 
some articles discussing different aspects of social situations that 
turn into social stress, Society also plays its significant role in 
stress dur ing natural and man-made disasters ( Lutchterhand, 1971). 
m attempt has bean made by psychologists to broaden the scope of 
stress by connecting relevant neurophysiologic eH. and soolal- 
oultural issues, appley and Trumbull (1976), e.g.,traced the history 
of stress definitions. Mcjirath (1970) extended their work by 
classifying the field into four bread areas, viz., (i) response 
baaed definitions of stress, (ii) situation based definitions of 
stress, (ill) stress as an organism-environment transaction, eftd 
(iv) the engineering analogy, a transactional definition. He has 
taken social and psychological factors in stress for proper considers 

| tlon. Lohrenwend (1979) indicated how social status leads to 
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stressful life events. Glass and Singer (1972) report experiments 
on social stressors. The relationship among social functioning 
life events - and psychological distress have been shown by 
Justice, et aL. (1977). Mechanic (1962) developed a paradijm which - 
became well known in social psychology of adaptation. He gave the 
terms of •reversibility* for the power of the individual to master 
a haimproducing condition. Later he (1970) became doubtful about 
it w han studying on the soope of the socisl psychology of adaptation 
in 8t~ress. In another study, he emphasised the abilities and 
supportive relationship that intervene between ocourance of life 
events mad initiation of illness (1974). Sanua (i960) studied 
sooio-culturhl factors in response to stressful life situations. 
Asbenasy, et SI. (1977) investigated the effeot of social class 
and ethnic group members on judgements of the magnitude of stressful 
life events. MeTGrath (1970) edited some articles discussing and 
showing the effeot of social footers on streas. Lohrenwend (1961) 
discusses the Bocial psychological nature of stress and presents 
s framework for causal enquiry. Myers, et. si. (1974) studied the 
relation of social class with stress measured by life events. 

Kamen (1971) case studied to show the relation between social 
integration mad stress. Glass and Singer (1972) also g£®e the term of 
sooiSl stressors and showed the relevance of society in instigating 
stzesB in human beingB, Sharka, et al. (1973) pointed out that 
disability on stgess situations la possibly modified to/; a certain 
extent by public or social perception. Levi (1971) compiled 
articles pertaining to society and stress. Syme and Berkman (1976) 
found eooio economic statue as responsible for some diseases by 
indueing stress. By Carlestsm and Levi (1971) psycho- and pharma- 
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eologico- socially-determined changes in biological, function have 
been 1inked with other work showing associations between such 

changes and high risk for a variety of disease conditions on the 
one hand and associations between such social determinants and 
disease conditions on the other hand (presence of disease is indicative 
of stress). Thus, the various studies just cited fairly gave a 
direction towards socio-economic status's relationship with streBB 
and stress pertaining to job or occupation or vooationa or work. 

Shis may be because social background is related to the occupational 
aspirations, as found by Uplonkar (1992) on college atudenta when 
he compared scheduled oeete and nonsoheduled caste students. This 
may be because social factors are related to vocational development, 
as found by Boy (1981), 

VOC iff IONA STRESS AND BELONG INGRES S TO SECTIONS 07 SOCIETY t 
About the relation between belongingness to weaker/non 

weaker seotlona of society with vocational stress, SohachterC 1959) 
oan be cited. He emphasised affiliation as key factor in personality 
formation and Sohaohter, et aL, (1965) indicated about personality 
correlates of physiological reactivity to stress. It may be conclu¬ 
ded from these that belongingness to weaker and nonweaker sections 
of soolety is a type of affiliation and this affiliation syndrome 
oan lead to relaxed or stressful personality. 

BESEHVAEJBH TOR WEAKER SECTIONS 07 SOCIETY t 

So far the underlying motive of the investigation ie concer¬ 
ned which is whether reservation in employment for scheduled caste , 
scheduled tribe, and backward caste continue, few studies can be 
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quoted. Shoveb (1986) studied social change (socio-economic mobility) 
on a single oaste group of Harijans, i.e. ,ChfrmarB of Uttar pradesh 
who are numerically the most preponderant and specially the most 
vide spread. A comparative framework was adopted. The study 
oonoluded that the traditoneily employed chammars were unable to 
bring about any change In their occupational lives because of their 
poverty and ignorance. The educatid employed Chammars with the help 
of reservation and other state benefits had definitely raised their 
socio-economic status but they were aliented and cut-off from the 
large section of their community.Singer ( 1975 ) found that a very 
email number of Chammars derives its income from the traditional 
occupation*. While a majority la engaged in agricultural labour end 
urban labour, they have not been benefited by constitutional 
safeguards for upliftment in employment* Some other etudies such as 
Byles (1974), ©pier and Singh (1952), Crooks (1968), (1974) also shed 
light on such a plight of scheduled caste people. Thus, these 
studies phot^he state of affairs regarding Boclal change,etc. among 
weaker aeotions of aooiety and in a way emphasise the importance of 
reservations in employment* 


***** 






BBS BN OP IBB SIM 


EtS 

Bln of tbs stud; coven scrapie, sampling procedure treatment 
of variables, end controling dovicee, They are described In the 
following lines. 

SIMPLE m SMLM PBfiCEDOHB i 

Bor drawing the sample* Maun University with its two 
constituent colleges was selected as a purposive sample of colleges. 
It was decided to drew an equal number sample from these two 
constituent colleges) vis,, ilmora constituent college end Hainltal 
constituent College (the proposed sample is shown in Table 3.1), 




Table 
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A survey of the admitted students (session 1985“86) was done and 
it was found the number of weaker sections of society students 
( i.e.,B C, S C, and S T) was far less than it was expeoted to be* 

It waB thoughli'^mproper to draw the sample for weaker seat ions from 
the next coming session, i.e., 1987 - 88* in order to have proper 
proportion of weaker and nonweaker students because it would had 
posed the danger of nonoontrol over academic sessions* Therefore, 
it was decided to take the whole existing population of weaker and 
nonweaker sections of society students of the final years of 
under graduate and post graduate classes including B.Ed. class 
also. But unfortunately out of the available population some were 
absent, some did not cooperate, and some were unable to respond 
to the questionnaire adequately. Therefore, the available cooperating 
sample was taken. Thus, it was an incidental sample of total 672 
students. Table 5«2 gives the description of the sample class wise 
and weaker and nonweaker sections of society wise. 

TEE iff WENT OF VARIABLES ; 

Socio-eoonomie status and belongingness to sections of 
society (weaker and nonweaker ^ were conceptualised as independent 
variables and vocational stress was taken as dependent variable. 

CONTROL 3NG DEVICE S 

Some authentic classifying variables are sex, class, and 
achievement. Constructs vary by these variables. Therefore, they 
had to be controlled. For this purpose, these variables were made 
variables of the study by studying the relations by male and female 
sex, by different classes, l.e., B. A,R.Sc. ,B .Com. , M.A., M.Se. , M.Cobs 
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TAJLS 3.2 
COLLECTS SAPIPlE 


1 

El. Ed 

. LLli 

PI. A. 

11.3c. 

PI.Cum, J.A. 

0.3c. 

E.Coni. 

Total 

COLLS 

rjua(n) 

30 

35 

09 

19 

22 

14 

25 

30 

10 4 


(F) 

30 

01 

26 

09 

00 

16 

05 

00 

07 


NWS(h) 

- 

- 

16 

37 

15 

04 

22 

26 

120 

■NEC 

(F) 

- 

- 

45 

10 

00 

21 

16 

00 

92 


Total (Pi) 

30 

35 

25 

56 

37 

IB 

47 

56 

304 


(F) 

30 

01 

71 

19 

00 

37 

21 

00 

179 


iiis (pOhc 

IT 

T ~ 

04 

02 

02 ™ 

07 

02 

04 

46 

ACC 

(F) 

03 

00 

01 

02 

00 

03 

02 

00 

11 


us (n)sc 

10 

10 

10 

04 

07 

05 

03 

02 

51 

ACC 

(F) 

10 

00 

02 

02 

00 

05 

02 

00 

21 


U3 (Pl)ST 

02 

02 

01 

00 

01 

03 

02 

04 

15 

ACC 

(F) 

03 

00 

01 

00 

00 

03 

□ 0 

00 

07 


Total (PI) 

29 

20 

15 

06 

10 

15 

07 

10 

112 


(F) 

16 

00 

04 

04 

00 

11 

04 

00 

39 


U3(Pl)BC 

MM 

— 

01 

00 

01 

01 

00 

00 

03 

NCC 

(F) 

- 

- 

02 

00 

00 

01 

01 

00 

04 


US (PI) sc 

— 

MM 

10 

01 

03 

01 

01 

00 

16 

NCC 

(F) 

_ 

— 

05 

02 

00 

01 

01 

DO 

09 


US(P1)3T 

w 

M. 

00 

00 

00 

00 

DO 

00 

00 

NCC 

(F) 

_ 

— 

00 

00 

00 

05 

01 

00 

06 


Total(n) 

- 

— 

11 

01 

04 

02 

01 

00 

19 


(F) 

- 

- 

07 

02 

00 

07 

03 

00 

19 


Total (PI) 

59 

55 

51 

63 

51 

35 

55 

66 

435 

ACC + 

(F) 

46 

01 

82 

25 

00 

55 

2B 

00 

237 

NCC 

GT(P1+F) 

105 

56 

133 

03 

51 

90 

B3 

66 

672 

ACC + 
NCC 

NUS. Uonweaker Sections USt Weaker Sections Hi 
ftCCj ilrnora Constituent Colleges (!CCs Naimtal 

rials; F: Female; 

Constituent College. 
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ead B.Ed. and high and low academic achievement* 
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STRUCTUSE 

Structure means operations of variables. This study is 
involved with three main variables, via., vocational stress, socio¬ 
economic status, and weaker -nonweaker sections of society. So far the 
operationalization of the third variable 1 b concerned, it was done 
by asking the students their caste*. Those students who were of 
backward caste, scheduled caste, and shheduled tribe were termed as 

belonging to weaker sections and all others were termed as belonging 
to nonweaker sections* The former two variables were operationalizea 
by measuring them through standardized scale*. The description of 
these scales is as follows ] 

SCALE OE VOCATIONAL STRESS s 

This scale iB one of the thirteen stress scales of "Bisht 
Battery of Stress SeaLes" ( Bisht, 1987). 1 It is a five point 
two continue soale 0 It measures vocational stress by measuring the 
four components of vocational stress, viz., vocational frustration, 
vocational conflict, vocational pressure, and vocational anxiety.. 

It has sufficient reliability coefficient measured for dependability 
(test-retest method with short time interval), stability (, test- 
retest method with long time interval), and internal consistency 
(split-half method). It has discriminability construct validity. 

The variable to know discriminability was memory. Percentile norms 
has also been ascertained. 


1. In Appendix A. 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC STACUS SCALE * 

Sooio- ecomomio status scale by Uniyal and Bisht (1980) 
was used because it was observed that socio-economic indices of 
Kumaun region are quite different from those of plains and thiB 
scale was developed after surveying the prevalent Kumauni indices 
and analysing them - rationally and statistically* The six indices 
were — caste, guardian's education, occupation,income, social 
prestige add possession. The test retest reliability coefficient 
with time interval of 20 days was .90 (N=200) and with time interval 
of 35 days was *81 (N^QO). 

The variable of academic achievement was measured by last 
examination marks. These marks were changed ihto percentage scores, 

STRACEGY 

DAE A GADHERING * 

The data was gathered from two constituent colleges of 
Kumaun University from December 1985 to April 1986 0 The scales of 
socio-economic status and vocational stress were given together to 

get filled by sample students* Information about belongingness to 
weaker- nonweaker sections of society, sex, aoademie achievement, 
las~t examination marks, and class was recorded on a separate sheet,. 
The data was collected by creating coneimilar classroom situations* 
Most of the sample students were cooperative and enthusiastic to 
respond the scales. 


1, In Appendix 1* 
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ANALYSIS s 

The data were analysed by two-way classification ANOYA by 
calculating sum of squares, mean squares, F, level of sinificanoe 
to know the independent as well as interactive' effect of indepen¬ 
dent variables on the dependent variable. To test first hypothesis, 
a 2 X 3 design was employed with high sooio-economic statue (USES) 
and low sooio-economic status (1SES) as two factors of Bocio-economic 
status variable end backward caste, scheduled caste, and scheduled 
tribe as three factors of weaker sections of society Variable. The 
second hypothesis was tested by 2 X 2 design with BEES and 1SES 
as two factors of socio**eoonomic status and weaker sections of sooiety 

and nonweaker sections of society as two factors of belongingness to 
seotiona of society factors. For getting at orthogonality, i.e., 
equal number in cells some students were eliminated randomly from 
each cell of 2X3 and 2X2 designs as suggested by Bayton (1970) 

For dichotomizing socio-economic status, median of Ahe 
total sooio- economic status scores were taken as the cut-off 
point. 

Bex ( male, female), academic achievement (high, low), and 
class (B.A., B.Sc e , B.Com., M.A., M.Sc„, B.ld., andl.L.B.) wise 

analyses were also performed. For dichotomizing academic achieve¬ 
ment variable as high and low, median of total last examination 
marks changed into percentages was calculated. 

The results alongwith interpretation are put in the next 


chapter# 
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CEiPIES IV 

RESULTS M3) THE IE INTERPRET AT ION 

Before analysing the data statistically, statistical 
assumption of norms! attribution was tested,, It was found that 
all possible distributions class - and belongingness to weaker 
and nonueaker sections sections of society-wise were either normal 
or almost nonaaL. 1 The results explained if there vae independent 
and interctive effect of socio-economio status (SBS) and belonging¬ 
ness to weaker sections of society (EWSS) on vocational stress (VS) 
of students and if there was independent and interactive^of SES and 
belongingness to weaker and nonweaker sections of siciety (BWNSS) 
on vs. They are presented aLongwith interpretation in the following 
lines. 

INDEPEKDEHT AND INTERACT IVE EFFECTS OF SES AND BWSS ON VS. 

To know independent and interactive effects of SES (high and 

low) and B^ISS (backward caste (BC), scheduled caste (SC), and 

scheduled tribe (ST)} on VS, the results were obtained by a 2x3 

analysis of variance and are presented in the following tables. 

VS was studied for its components too which we re-vocational 

frustration (VF), vocational conflict (VC), vocational pressure (VP), 

and Vocational anxiety (VA), Sex (male, female) and academic achieveme: 

(high academic achiever and low academic achiever) wise analyses 

were also done. (Class wise analyses could not be performed as the 
1. See Table 1 through Table 26 of Appendix 0 for mean, median, SD, 

Q» p iq» Igo » SK * aDcL Ku variables (their dimensions als®) wise of 
all possible distributions of the data. 
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number of weaker sections of society Btudents in the cells of 
2x3 design were so small and thereby very difficult to deal 
with statistically. 1 

TOT AL SAMPLE STUDY * 


Table 4.1 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for VS (Total Sample) 


Source of 

variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

1980.17 

1980,1? 

0.6335 

NS 

BWSS 

2 

6378.48 

3189,24 

1.0203 

NS 

Interaction 

2 

17443,00 

8721.50 

2,7902 

NS 

kfithin Groups 

48 

150032,67 

3125,68 




It may be observed from Table 4.1 that none of the F ratios 
was significant. It can be said that vocational stress of students 
is independent of SES, BWSS, and their interacting influence 
respectively. 


1, See Tables showing number of weaker sections of society students 
in 2x3 design cells class wise in Appendix B. 
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Summary of Analysis of variance for V3P (Total Sample) 


Souroe of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

3? 

Sig 

SES 

1 

704.16 

704.16 

1.5191 

NS 

BWSS 

2 

1290.03 

645.01 

1.3915 

NS 

Interaction 

2 

1930.34 

965.17 

2.0822 

NS 

Within Groups 

48 

22249.12 

463.52 



It may 

be seen 

from Table 

4.2 that all 

the P-ratios (main 


effects and interaction) were insignificant. This indicates that 
VP is independent of SES, BWSS, and their interacting influence. 


Table 4*3 


Summary of Analysis of variance for VO (Total Sample) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

P 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

240.67 

240.67 

2.9804 

NS 

BWSS 

2 

277.34 

138.67 

1*7172 

NS 

Interaction 

2 

195.10 

97.55 

1.2080 

NS 

Within Groups 

48 

3876,23 

80.75 



Table 

4.3 

reveals that no P 

- ratio was 

significant. So, . 


it means that VC too is not affected by SES and BWSS either 
independently or interactively. 
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Table 4*4 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for VP (Total Sample) 


Source of df 

Variance 

SB 

MS 

E 

Sig. 

SES 1 

0.17 

0.17 

0.0004 

US 

BWSS 2 

506.70 

253.35 

0.6934 

NS 

Interaction 2 

2553.00 

1176.50 

3.2194 

.05 

Within Groups48 

17541.56 

365.44 



The results of 

Table 4*4 indicate! that 

though SES 

and 

BWSS did not affect 

VP, they did 

affect interactively as the 

£ -ratio wsb significant at ,05 

level. 



Table 

4,5 




Summary of Aaalysie of Variance for VA CTotal Sample) 

Source of df 

SS 

MS 


Sig. 

Variance 





SES 1 

0.30 

0.30 

0,0013 

NS 

BWSS 2 

131.37 

65.0853 

0.2853 

NS 

Interaction 2 

1408.92 

704.46 

3.0603 

.05 

Within Groups 48 

11049.12 

230,19 




It is evident from Table 4^5 that SES and B"WSS were not 
effective on VA independently but when they interacted, they 
effected VA as the F -ratio is significant at ,05 level. 
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SEX - WISE STUDY * 

Observations of sex-wise results put in Tables 4.6 through 
4.15 reveal that no E-ratio (main effects as well as interactions) 
was significant in any case. This indicate that VS and its ell 
components, viz., VE, VC, VP, and VA are independent of SES and 
BWSS together with their interacting influence in male as well 
as female students. 


Table 4.6 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for VS (Male Sample) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

E 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

2262.04 

2262.04 

0.5575 

m 

BWSS 

2 

2756.58 

1378.29 

0.3397 

ns 

Interaction 

2 

2328.09 

1164.04 

0.2869 

NS 

Within Groups 

18 

73025.25 

4056.95 





Table 4.7 




Summary of Analysis of Variance for VE (Male Sample) 

Source of 

Bf 

SS 

MS 

E 

Sig. 

Variance 






SES 

1 

155.04 

155.04 

0.3059 

NS 

BWSS 

2 

1022.33 

511.16 

1.0088 

NS 

Interaction 

2 

74.34 

37,17 

0.0733 

NS 

Within Groups 18 

9120.25 

506.68 







Table 4,8 


Summary of Analysis of Variance for VC (Male Semple) 


Source of 

Varianoe 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

0,66 

0 o 66 

0,0075 

NS 

BWSS 

2 

81.25 

40,62 

0,4660 

NS 

Interaction 

2 

91*59 

45,79 

0.5253 

NS 

Within Groups 

18 

1569.00 

87,16 




Table 4,9 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for VF (Male Sample) 

Source of 

df 

SB 

MS 

F 

Sig. 

Variance 






SES 

1 

560,67 

560,67 

1.2749 

NS 

BWSS 

2 

80.34 

40.17 

0,0913 

NS 

Interaction 

2 

382,33 

191,16 

0.4346 

NS- 

Within Groups 

18 

7916,00 

439.77 






Table 4*10 


Summary of Analysis of Variance for VB (Male Sample) 


Source of 

Varianoe 

df 

SS 

MS 

f 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

112.67 

112.67 

0,4622 

ns 

BWS8 

2 

,91.09 

40.54 

0,1663 

NS 

Interaction 

2 

305.08 

152.54 

0.6258 

NS 

Within Groups 

18 

4387.00 

243.72 




Table 4,11 

Summary of -Analysis of Variance for VS (Female Sample) 

Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

3? 

Sig, 

SES 

1 

3725.04 

3725.04 

1,4653 

NS 

BWSS 

2 

10039.58 

5019,79 

1,9747 

NS 

Interaction 

2 

5750,59 

2875.29 

1.1310 

NS 

Within Groups 

18 

45756.75 

2542.04 





Table 4.12 


Summary of Analysis of Variance for VF (Female Sample) 


Source of 

Vnri ance 

cLf 

SS 

MS 

F 

i 

Big. 

SES 

1 

486.00 

486.00 

1.2549 

NS 

BWSS 

2 

1075.09 

537.54 

1.3880 

NS 

Ihterat ion 

2 

1869.75 

934.87 

2.4140 

NS 

Within Groups 18 

6971.00 

387.27 




Table 4.13 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for VC (Female Sample) 

Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

Sis. 

SES 

1 

345.04 

345.04 

3.4101 

NS 

BWSS 

2 

325.00 

162.50 

1.6060 

NS 

Interaction 

2 

10.34 

5.17 

0.0510 

NS 

Within Groups 

18 

1821,25 

101.18 
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Table 4.14 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for VP (Female Sample) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

155.04 

155.04 

0.4073 

NS 

BWSS 

2 

905,53 

452.66 

1.1092 

NS 

Interaction 

2 

805,34 

402,67 

1.0579 

NS 

Within Groups 

10 

6851.25 

380.62 




Table 4,15 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for VA (Female Sample) 

Source of 

df 

SS 

MS 

P 

Sig. 

Variance 






SES 

1 

57.04 

57,04 

0.4449 

NS 

BWSS 

2 

744,25 

372.12 

2.9026 

NS 

Interaction 

2 

176.59 

88.29 

0.6886 

NS 

Within Groups 

18 

2307.75 

128,20 
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ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT “ WISE STUDY : 


Academic achievement - wise study was performed on high 
academic achievers CHAA) and low academic achievers (1AA). 

All P-ratios as shown in Tables 4.16 through 4,25 were insignificant 
except a solitary one in case of HAA (Table ,4* 18), It means that 
academic achievement wtse too VS and its components, viz.,VS 1 , 

VC, VP, and VA are independent of SES and BWSS together with 
thdlr interactive influence* In oase of HAA, it can be said VVd- 
their VC is affected by SES but when SES interacts with BWSS, 


it ceaseB to effect. 




-l of EJ'.rational 


Tma:n3 



Table 4.16 


T.-tcav i 

l 3’-' v _ 

... ro.F-V& HI . 






Summery of Analysis of Variance for VS (HAA Sample) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

P 

Big. 

SES 

1 

4923.36 

4923.36 

1.5717 

MS 

BWSS 

2 

5280.89 

2640,44 

0.8429 

MS 

Interaction 

2 

420.22 

210.11 

0.0670 

MS 

Within Groups 

30 

93973.84 

3132,46 
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Table 4.17 

Summary of .Analysis of Variance for VF (HAA Sample) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

i 

F 

KMI 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

312.11 

312.11 

0.6221 

NS 

BWSS 

2 

658.66 

329.33 

0.6564 

NS 

Interaction 

2 

824.23 

412.11 

0.8214 

NS 

Within Groups 

50 

15050.00 

501.66 




Table 4.18 

Summary of .Analysis of Variance for VO (HAA Sample) 

Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

r 

Sig* 

SES 

1 

393.36 

393.36 

4.5068 

.05 

BWSS 

2 

216.23 

108.11 

1.2386 

NS 

interaction 

2 

10.89 

5.44 

0.0623 

NS 

Within Groups 

30 

2628.50 

87.28 







Table 4.19 


Summary of .Analysis of Variance for VP (HAA Sample) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

P 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

225.00 

225.00 

0.5602 

NS 

BUSS 

2 

687.72 

343.86 

0.8561 

ns 

Interaction 

2 

30.00 

15.00 

0.0373 

ITS 

Within Group 

30 

12049.34 

401.64 




Table 4.20 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for VA (HAA Sample) 

Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

P 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

312.11 

312.11 

2.7474 

NS 

BWSS 

2 

482.05 

241.02 

2.1216 

NS 

Intearotion 

2 

100.73 

50.36 

0.4433 

NS 

Within Groups 

30 

3408,00 

113.60 
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Table 4.21 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for VS (LAA Sample) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

S' 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

1760.22 

1760.22 

0.5127 

NS 

BWSS 

2 

569.33 

184o66 

0.0537 

NS 

Interaction 

2 

19736.45 

9868.22 

2.8748 

NS 

Within Groups 

12 

41192 

3432.66 




Table 4.22 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for VI CLAA Sample) 

Source of 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

Sig. 

Variance 




Ml 


SES 

1 

20.06 

20.06 

0.0342 

NS 

BWSS 

2 

28.78 

14.39 

0.0245 

NS 

Interaction 

2 

2003.44 

1001,72 

1.7120 

NS 

Within Groups 

12 

7021.34 

585.11 
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Table 4.23 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for VO (LAA Stomple) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

26*89 

26.89 

0.3974 

IS 

BWSS 

2 

11.12 

5.56 

0.0821 

US 

Interaction 

2 

199.11 

99-55 

1.474=3 

US 

Within Groups 

12 

812.00 

67-66 




Table 4,24 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for VT (LAA Sample) 

Sptirce of 

Variance 

df 

SB 

MS 

F 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

696,89 

696,89 

1.7836 

NS 

BWSS 

2 

168.78 

84.39 

0.2159 

NS 

Interaction 

2 

1984.11 

992.05 

2.5390 

NS 


4688 0 67 390*72 


Within Groups 12 





Table 4.25 


Summary of -Analysis of Variance '(Of VA (LAA Sample) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

1 

Sigo 

SES 

1 

220.50 

220.50 

0.9277 

NS 

BWSS 

2 

19.00 

9.50 

0.0599 

NS 

Interaction 

2 

1591.00 

795.50 

3.3472 

NS 

Within Groups 

12 

2852.00 ' 

257.66 




INDEPENDENT Atm INTERACT IVE EFFECTS OF SES AND BWNSS ON VS j 

The independent and interactive effects of SES and 
BWNSS on VS and its four components were tested by a 2 x 2 
analysis of variance design* Sex, academic achievement, and 
class-wise analyses were also done . Analysis for B.Conu 
class could not be performed as the number of weaker section 
of society students in cells was too small for statistical 
computations. The results have been put in following tables 
and interpretation is presented thereby. 
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Table 4.26 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for VS (Total Sample) 


Source of 

Variance 

af 

ss 

MS 

F 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

5962.32 

5962.32 

1.8255 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

13024.98 

13024.98 

3.9880 

.05 

Interaction 

1 

107839.08 

107839.08 

33.0188 

.01 

Within Groups 196 

640134.80 

3265.99 




Table 4.26 reveals that VS vas independent of 
SES but was influenced by BWNSS, the influence being significant 
at .05 level. Vhen SES and BWNSS interact, the influence on 
VS was much higher as it was significant at .01 level. But 
When the components of VS were taken for study, the influence 
came out to be insignificant for both independent and interact iv< 
effects. The results are put in the following tables. 

Table 4.27 


Summary of Analysis of Nariance for VF (Total Semple) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

Big. 

SES 

1 

784.06 

784.08 

1.3710 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

1230.08 

1230.08 

2.1509 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

54.08 

54.08 

0.0945 

NS 

Within Groups196 

112088.08 

571.87 
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Table 4.28 

Summary of .Analysis of Variance for VC (Total Sample) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

I* 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

204.02 

204.02 

1,8190 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

112.50 

112.50 

1.0030 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

121.68 

121.68 

1.0848 

NS 

Within Groups!96 

21983.80 

112.16 




Table 4,29 

Summary of Aaalyais of Variance for V.p (Total Sample) 


Source of 
Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

Sig 

SES 

1 

548,42 

518.42 

1.3223 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

1058.00 

1058.00 

2,6986 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

14.58 

14.58 

0.0571 

NS 

Within Groups196 

76841,88 

392,05 






Table 4*30 


Summary of Analysis of Variance for VA (Total Sample) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

J 

Sig* 

SES 

1 

156o65 

156,65 

0,71110 NS 

BWNSS 

1 

820,13 

820,13 

3,7229 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

57.24 

57.2+ 

0,2598 

NS 

Within Groups196 

+5176.86 

220,29 




SEX - WISE STUDY : 

Tables 4.31 through 4#40 present analysts 
sex wise. Except one, not a single E-ratio was significant* It 
means that VS and its components were not affected by either 
SES or BWNSS and by their interaction as well. In case of 

female sample, SES affeoted VC significantly at ,05 level of 
significance. 
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Table 3.31 

Summary of .Analysis of Variance for VS (Male Sample) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

460.82 

460.82 

0.1250 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

8960.00 

8960.00 

2.4323 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

1120.12 

1120 ol 2 

0.3040 

NS 

WithinGroups 136 

500988.46 

3683.73 




Table 4*32 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for VF (Male Sample) 

Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

26.59 

26,58 

0,0516 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

717,78 

717*78 

1*3957 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

260.58 

260,58 

0,5066 

NS 

Within Groups136 

69941.20 

514,27 






Table 4.33 


Summary of .Analysis of Variance for VC (Male Sample) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

]? 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

0.46 

0.46 

0.0045 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

211.32 

211.32 

2.0856 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

50.39 

50.39 

0.4973 

NS 

Within Groups'!36 

13780.58 

101.32 




Table 4.34 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for VP (Male Sample) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

0.35 

0.35 

0.0008 

NS 

BUNS'S 

1 

249.77 

249.77 

0.6396 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

42.35 

42*35 

0.1084 

NS 

Within Groups136 

53101.78 

390.45 
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Table 4*35 

Summary of JtaaLysis of Variance for VA (Male Sample) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

Sig* 

SES 

1 

169*4-0 

169.40 

0.8037 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

634*32 

634*32 

3*0098 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

0.71 

0.71 

0.0033 

NS 

Within Groups 

136 

28663*32 

210.75 




Table 4.36 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for VS (Female Sample) 

Source of 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

** 

Sig, 

Variance 






SES 

1 

5005*07 

5005*07 

1.2060 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

6040*07 

6040*07 

1*4554 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

26,66 

26*66 

0*0064 

NS 

Within Groups 

56 

232400*54 

4150.00 
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Table ** 4#37 


Summary of Analysis of Variance for VP (Female Sample) 


Source inf 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

308,26 

308,26 

0.4599 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

290,40 

290.40 

0,4333 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

3.27 

3.27 

0.0048 

NS 

Within Groups 

56 

37531.47 

670,20 




Summary of 

Table 4.30 

Analysis of Variance for VC (Female Sample) 

Source of 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

Sigp 

Variance 






SES 

1 

799.35 

799.35 

6,4199 

.05 

BWNSS 

1 

58.01 

58.01 

0.4659 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

4.82 

4.82 

0,0387 

NS 

Within Groups 

56 

6972.67 

124.51 
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Table 4.39 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for YP (Female Sample) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

I 

Biff, 

SES 

1 . 

' 308.27 

308.27 

0.7256 

US 

BWNSS , 

1 

1251.27 

1251.27 

2.9452 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

112.06 

112.06 

0.2637 

NS 

"Within Groups 

56 

23791.34 

424.84 




Table 4.40 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for VA (Female Sample) 


SES 

1 

4.26 

4.26 

0,0183 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

326,66 

326.66 

1.4091 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

26.68 

26.68 

0.1150 

NS 

Within Groups 

56 

12982.00 

231,82 
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AC ADEBCfC ACHIEVEMENT - WISE STUDY s 

The academic achievement- wise analyses are shown in 
Tables 4,41 through 4.50. For both HAA and DAA, P - ratios 
were not signIficant. It Is obvious from this #hat SES, BWNSS, 
and their interaction were ineffective showing VS's and its 
components* independence of these variables* 

Table 4.41 


Summary 

of 

Analysis of 

Variance for VS 

(.HAA Sample) 

Source of 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

Sig. 

Variance 






SES 

1 

600*85 

600.35 

0.1578 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

1008,51 

1008.51 

0.2648 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

1920.55 

1920.55 

0.5044 

NS 

Within Groups 

112 

426452.49 

5807.45 





Table 4.42 



Summary of 

Analysis of 

Variance for VP 

(HWA Sample) 

Source of 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

Sig. 

Variance 




L J 


SES 

1 

86.20 

86,20 

0.1673 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

112.05 

112.03 

0.2175 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

2.22 

2.22 

0.0043 

NS 

Within Groups 

112 

57680,00 

515.00 
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Table 4.43 

I 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for VC (HAA Sample) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

3? 

Sig. 


SES 

1 

7,25 

7,25 

0.0620 

NS 


BMNSS 

1 

11,80 

11,80 

0.1009 

NS 


Interaction 

1 

212 0 49 

212,49 

1,8172 

NS 


Within Groups 

112 

13097.25 

116.93 





Table 4#44 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for VP (HAA Sample) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

Sig, 

SES 

1 

31.03 

31.03 

0.0772 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

7.76 

7.76 

0.0193 

NS 

Intwraot ion 

1 

231.86 

231.86 

0.5775 

NS 

Within Groups 

112 

44965.80 

401.48 
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Table 4.45 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for VA (HAA Sample) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

]? 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

53*3 

53*8 

0*2391 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

147*94 

147*94 

0*6576 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

252*00 

252*08 

1*1206 

NS 

Within 

112 

25194*07 

224*94 




Table 4.46 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for VS (1AA Sample) 

Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

1 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

56* 68 

56,68 

0*0145 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

10407.44 

10407*44 

2.6724 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

192*01 

192.01 

0*0493 

NS 

Within Groups 

80 

311542*86 

3894.28 
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Table 4.47 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for VE (LAA Sample) 


Souroe of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

E 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

41.44 

41.44 

0.0696 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

1151.44 

1151.44 

1.9356 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

82.02 

82.02 

0.1378 

NS 

Within Groups 

80 

47590.0 

594.87 




Summary 

of 

Table 4.48 

Analysis of Variance for VC (LAA Sample) 

Source of 

df 

ss 

MS 

3? 

Sig. 

Variance 






SES 

1 

8,04 

8.04 

0.0711 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

352.19 

352.19 

3.1186 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

32.19 

32.19 

0.2850 

NS 

Within Groups 

80 

9034.56 

112.93 
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Table 4o49 

Summary of .Analysis of Variance for VP (LAA Sample) 


Source of 

Varianoe 

df 

SS 

MS 

P 

Sig 

SES 

1 

8.05 

8.05 

0.0189 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

1280.76 

1280.76 

3.0T28 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

429.76 

429.76 

1.0109 

NS 

Within Groups 

80 

34008.39 

425.10 




Table 4.50 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for VA (lAA Sample) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

P 

Sig 

SES 

1 

68.76 

68.76 

0.3040 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

183.04 

183.04 

0.8093 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

61.72 

61.72 

0.2728 

NS 

Within Groups 

80 

18093.72 

226.17 







CLASS - WISE STUDY * 


Class - wise analyses are put in Tables 4.51 through 4.85. 
The F - ratios indicate that in most of the cases main effects 

and interactions were not significant statistically, yet, there 
were some F - ratios whioh were significant* VS, VF t VP, and VA 
in case of BA; VC in case of B.SC.; VP in oase of I.L.B.; VC in 
case of M.Com. were not independent of SES. BWNSS had been found 
effective on VC at *05 level of significanibe in case of M.A. 


Table 4*51 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for VS (B.A. Semple) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

1 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

25544,50 

23544,50 

7.2723 

.01 

BWNSS 

1 

2,00 

2,00 

0.0006 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

60.50 

60.50 

0.0186 

NS 

Within Groups 

28 

90651.00 

3237.53 

1 

i 
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Table 4,52 


Summary of Analysis of Variance for VF (B.A. Sample) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

3042.00 

3042.00 

7.2017 

.05 

BWNSS 

1 

78.13 

78.13 

0.1849 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

12.50 

12550 

0.0295 

NS 

Within Groups 

28 

11827.25 

422.40 

I 



Table 4.53 


Summary of Aialysis of Variance for VC (B.A. Sample) 


Source of df 
Variance 

SES t 
BWNSS 1 
Interaction 1 


Within^-roups 28 


ss 

MS 

¥ 

Sig. 

344.53 

344.53 

3.1190 

NS 

13.78 

13.78 

0.1247 

NS 

63.28 

63.28 

0.5728 

NS 

3092.88 

110.46 






Summary of .Analysis of Variance for V? (B.A. Sample) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

P 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

1845.28 

1845.28 

4.8959 

.05 

BWNSS 

1 

15.78 

13.78 

0.0365 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

81.28 

81.28 

0.2156 

NS 

Within Groups 

26 

10553.38 

376.90 




Summary of 

T able 4 

Analysis of 

k.55 

Variance for VA CB.A. Sample) 

Source of 

df 

SS 

MS 

P 

Sig. 

Varianoe 






SES 

1 

2064.03 

2064.03 

11.5696 

.01 

BWNSS 

1 

38.28 

38.28 

0.2145 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

13.78 

13.78 

0.0772 

NS 

Within Groups 

28 

4995.38 

178.40 
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Table 4.56 
Analysis of 

Summary of/Variance for VS (B.Sc. Sample) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

SB 

MS 

F 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

8970.67 

8970.67 

2.3743 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

3700.17 

3700.17 

0.9793 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

66„66 

66.66 

0.0176 

NS 

Within Groups 

20 

75562.34 

3778.11 




Summary 

of 

Table 4.57 

Analysis of Variance for VS (BJBd. Sample) 

SBfirce of 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

Sig. 

Variance 






SES 

1 

5382.03 

5382.03 

1.0404 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

1417.78 

1417.78 

0.2740 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

2682.78 

2682.78 

0.5186 

NS 

Within Groups 

28 

144844.88 

5173.03 
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Table 4.58 

Summary of -Analysis of Variance for VS* (B.Ed. Semple) 


Source of Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

i 

Sig. 

SES 

1 


882.00 

882,00 

1.1099 

NS 

BMNSS 

1 


420.50 

420.50 

0.5291 

NS 

Interaction 

1 


28.13 

28.13 

0.0354 

NS 

Within Groups 

28 


22249.25 

794.61 

■ 





Table 4.59 




Summary of Analysis 

of Variance for 

VC (B.Ed. 

S ample) 


Souree of 

af 

SS 

MS 

F 

Sig. 

Variance 






SES 

1 

94.53 

94.53 

0.5022 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

42.78 

42.78 

0.2272 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

148.78 

148.78 

0.7904 

NS 

Within Groups 

28 

5270.38 

188.22 







ffl able 4.60 


i 

I 

Seminary of Analysis of Variance for VP (B.Ed.§1 ample) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

P 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

427.78 

427.78 

0.3347 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

0.78 

0.78 

0.0015 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

675.28 

675.28 

1.3177 

NS 

Within Groups 

28 

14348.88 

512.46 




I 


Summary of 

Table 4.61 

Analysis of Variance 

for VA C 

B.Ed. Sample) 

Source of 

df 

SS 

MS 

J 

Sig. 

Variance 




~~ ■ 


SES 

1 

84,50 

84.50 

0.3615 

r 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

190.12 

190.12 

P.8434 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

153.13 

153.13 

0.6551 

NS 

Within Groups 

28 

6544.25 

233.72 
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Tabl» 4© 62© 


Summary of Analysis of Variance for VF CL.L.B. Sample) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

> 

F 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

148.78 

148.78 

0.2229 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

442.53 

442.53 

0.6631 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

175.78 

175.78 

0.2634 

NS 

Within Groups 

28 

18683.63 

667.27 

■ 



i 


Summary of 

Table 4.63 

Analysis of Variance 

for VO (L.I 

i.B. Sample) 

Source of 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

Sig. 

Variance 






SES 

1 

144.50 

144.50 

1.6922 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

112.50 

112.50 

1.3174 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

8.00 

8.00 

0.0936 

NS 

Within Groups 

28 

2391.00 

85.39 
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(Cable 4o64 

i 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for VP ( L-L.B. Sample) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

S3 

MS 

F 

Sis. 

SES 

1 

1937.55 

1 

1937.53 

7.1558 

.05 

BWNSS 

1 

07.73 

87.78 

0.3241 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

9.03 

9.03 

0.0333 

NS 

Within Groups 

28 

7581.38 

270.76 

j 

1 





Table 4.65 

1 


■ Summary of 

Analysis of Variance 

for VA ( LJj.B, Sample) 

Source of 

df 

SS 

MS F 

Sig. 

Varianoe 





SES 

1 

91.12 

91.12 6,4471 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

288.00 

288.00 1*4133 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

3.13 

3.13 0.0153 

NS 


5705.75 205.77 


Within Groups 28 
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Table 4-®66 

Summary of .Analysis of Ulaspiance for VE (M. A. Sample) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 


Sig. 

BBS 

1 

205o11 

205c11 

0.4182 

NS 

BWWSS 

1 

1171.11 

1171.11 

2.3878 

NS 

Inter action 

1 

366.58 

366.58 

0.7474 

NS 

Within Groups 

40 

19618.00 

490.45 






Table 4.67 



Summary of 

Analysis of Variance 

of or VC (M.A. Sample) 

Spurce of 

Varianc e 

df 

SS 

MS W 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

90.20 

90.20 0.7325 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

504.57 

504.57 4.0978 

.05 

Interaction 

1 

6.57 

6.57 0.0535 

NS 

Within Groups 

40 

4925.46 

123.13 
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Table 4. 68 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for VP ( M.A. Saaple) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

P 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

7.36 

7.36 

0.0261 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

820.45 

820.45 

2.9168 

NS 

Inter act ion 

1 

786.28 

786.28 

2.7953 

NS 

"Within Groups 

40 

11251.46 

281.28 




Table 4.69 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for VA (M.A.Sample) 

Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

P 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

532.02 

532.02 

1.9979 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

599.11 

589.11 

2.2123 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

8.21 

8.21 

0.0308 

NS 

Within Groups 

40 

10651.46 

266.28 
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Table 4.70 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for VS (M.Sc. Sample) 


Source of 

Varianoe 

df 

SS 

MS 

IP 

Big. 

SES 

1 

918.75 

918,75 

0.3841 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

8268.75 

8268.75 

3,4571 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

270.75 

270.75 

0.1132 

NS 

Within Groups 

8 

19134.00 

2391.75 




Summary of 

Table 4.71 

Analysis of Variance for VF (M.Sc, Sample) 

Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

456.33 

456.33 

0.7388 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

2523.00 

2523.00 

4.0847 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

176.33 

176.33 

0.2854 

NS 

Within Groups 

8 

4941,34 

617.66 







Table 4.72 


Summary of 

jnalysis 

of Variance 

for VC 

(M.Sc, Sample) 

Source of 

df 

SS 

MS 

P 

Sig. 

Variance 






SES 

1 

27.00 

27.00 

0.2250 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

320,33 

320.33 

2.6694 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

96.34 

96.34 

0,8028 

NS 

Within Groups 

8 

960.00 

120.00 






Table 4.73 




Summary of 

.Analysis 

i of Variance 

for VP 

(M.Sc. Sample) 

Source of 

df 

SS 

MS 

V 

Sig. 

Variance 






SES 

1 

14.08 

14.08 

0.1379 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

'24.08 

24.08 

0.2358 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

140.09 

140.09 

1.3723 

NS 

Within Group 

8 

816.67 

102.08 
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Table 4. 74 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for VA (M.Sc. Sample) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

Sig, 

SES 

1 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

320.33 

320.33 

1.5444 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

27.00 

27,00 

0.1301 

NS 

"Within Groups 

8 

1659.34 

207.41 




Summary of 

Table 4,75 

Analysis of Variance for VS 

CM.Com. Sample) 

Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

1320.17 

1320,17 

0.4743 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

4213.50 

4213,50 

1.5138 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

1568,17 

1568.17 

0,5634 

NS 

Within Groups 

20 

55666.00 

2783.30 
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Table 4.76 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for VS 1 (M.Com,Sample) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

1 

Sig 

SES 

1 

16.67 

16.67 

0.0414 

US 

BWUSS 

1 

66.67 

66.67 

0.1657 

us 

Interaction 

1 

181.50 

181.50 

0.4512 

US 

Within Groups 

20 

8045.00 

402.25 




Table 4,77 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for VG (M.Com. Sample) 

S,0Urce of df SS MS HP Sig. 

Variance *" 

SES 1 247.04 247.04 4.3173 .05 

BWJSS 1 84,37 84.37 1.4744 US 

Interaction 1 26.05 26.05 0.4552 US 

1144.50 57.22 


Within Groups 20 
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Table 4.78 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for VP (M.Com. Sample) 


Source of 

Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 

Sig. 

SES 

1 

433.50 

433.50 

1.3241 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

522.67 

522.67 

1.5965 

ns 

Interaction 

1 

24.00 

24.00 

0.0733 

us 

Within Groups 

20 

6547.67 

327.38 




Summary of 

1 aisle 4.79 

Analysis of Variance 

\ for VA (M.Com. Sample) 

Source of 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

Sig. 

Variance 






SES 

1 

15.04 

15.04 

0.0748 

NS 

BWNSS 

1 

610.04 

610.04 

3.0351 

NS 

Interaction 

1 

260.04 

260.04 

1.2937 

NS 

Within Groups 

20 

4019.84 

200.99 
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33i». sum, the effect of SES was significant on VS and VP 
for B.A. Sample; on VC for HA A, female, B.Sc., and M.Com. 
samples; on VP for B.A* and 1,L.B 6 Samples; and on VA for B.A. 
Sample only. The rest related P -ratios were insignificant. 
The BWNSS waa not significantly effective even in a solitary 
oase. BWNSS was effective on VS for totcl sample and on VC 
for M. a, sample. Por all other samples, it was nob sign ie leant. 
So far interaction between SiLS and BWSS is concerned, it was 
s^ignificantly effective on VA for total sample. In the same 
way, the interaction.between SES and BWNSS was effective 
significantly only for total sample. 
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chapter V 

CONCLUSIONS AND GvENBRAL 12 A3} IONS S 

This study purported to know two tilings. Firstly, if 
socio-economic status (SES) and belongingness to weaker sections 
of society (BWSS) affect vocational stress CVS) and its four co¬ 
mponents, viz., vocational frustration (VP), vocational conflict 
(VC), vocational pressure (TP), and vocational anxiety (VA) 
independently as well as interactively^ secondly, if SES and 
belongingness to weaker and nonweaker sections of society 
(BWNSS) affect VS together with its components VP, VC, VP, and 
VA indeperdently and interactively. The main purpose behind 
these was to know whether reservations in jobs for weaker 
sections of society in employment should continue and, if yes, 
should they be based on SES because 

1) If SES is found to he affeoting VS, it will suggest that 
students' VS does depend on SES. Therefore, reservations in 
employment should be based on the SES of the applicant, 

2) If BWSS is found to be affecting VS, it will suggest that 
since BC, SC, and ST students' VS is being affected by 
their BWSS, the reservations for them in employment must con¬ 
tinue . 

3) If SES and BWSS interactively affect VS, it clearly suggests 
that reservations in employment for weaker sections of socidjy 
must be based on SES of those belonging to weaker sections cf 

soc iety. 
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4) If BWNSS affects VS significantly, it will suggest that 
reservations in employment must "be there for nonweaker 
sections of society too. 

5) The interactive effect of SES and BWNSS will indicate 
whether reservations in employment for weaker as well as 
nonweaker section of society, if any, he based on SES of 
these section people. 

The knowledge about first three states can lead to 

generalise about, 

a) Continuation of reservations for all belonging to weaker 
sections of society. 

b) Continuation of reservations for weaker sections of society 
on the basis of SES only. 

The knowledge about first and last two states can 

help in generalizing about, 

a) Reservations for both weaker and nonweaker sections of 
soo iety. 

b) Reservations for all belonging to weaker and non weaker sections 
of society on the basis of SES. 


CONCLUSIONS s 

1) So far the first state is concerned, SES has been found 
effective on VS for B.A. Sample only. Li some cases, it 
wse found effective on the components Of VS, such as, On 
VC for HAA, female, and B.Sc. samples; on VR for B.A. sample 
only; on VP for B.A. and 1 Ji.B, samples; VA for B.A. sample 
only. But in most of the analysis, it was ineffective. So, 
the analyses suggest that SES does affect VS and its component a . 1 




as 


•to a certain extant. It is so mostly on undergraduate students. 

The reason may "be that after hechelor’s degree most of the 
students either go for a job or aspire for a job, Buring graduatioj 
period, they face the need of acquiring job at an earliest. Arid 
at this juncture, they realize the crucial role of SES in grabing 
jobs. The SES is found effective on VC for femaLeB as well as 
for HAA. One plausible reason of it may be, for females, that 
by nature and biological frame, females love to do house-hold 
work but due to adverse SES circumstances, they have to do jobs. 
So, they may be feeling conflict. This may be for saving or 
jeopardizing feminity (see. Homier, 1979). Eor HAA, the explanatio 
lies in the probability of getting low standard jobs as the pro¬ 
bability of getting low standard jobB as compared to their high 
academic achievement due to comparatively low SES. So, It may 
be concluded that, 

"SES does affect VS and its components jbut in certain 
circumstances it does not. High academic achievers, females, and. 
undergraduates are likely to have SES effect on their VS." 

2) The re suits regarding the seoond state indicate that BWSS is 
not effective on VS and on any of its components either. It 
means BC, SC, and ST students’ VS is not being affected by 
their B^SS. One reason for It seems that due to reservations ; 

In jobs, BC, SC, and ST students are not much worried, frustrated, 

pressured, or conflicted about their future employment. Had thdtr 
heen no reservations, they would have been feeling VS. It leads 
to conclude that, 

affect VS and its components.” 


"B1/JSS does not 
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3) The interac itve affect of SES and BWSS on VS and its 
components was not significant but, for total sample only, 
it -dies significant on VP and VA. It is noteworthy that 

(i) VP and VA are taro out of the four components of VS, 

(ii) the effect was significant in total samples, and 

C iii)the effect was not significant when sample was categorized 
may be, due to smaller sample size. It fairty indicates that 
SES interacts significantly with BWSS to a certain extent in 
affecting VS. Therefore, 

"The interactive effect of SES and BWBS is significant on VS 
(two components of VS, viz., "SES and VA)„" 

4) Regarding fourth state, it is obvious from results that BWN3B 
affected VS significantly for total sample though the effect 
ceased to be significant when the sample was uaregorized by 
sex, class, and academic achievement. This may be due to 
making a large sample comparatively small one. So, it can be 
concluded that, 

"VS is affected by BWNSS." 

It seems that it is the nonweaker section of society 
which feels more VS than the weaker sections of society as 
the formen has to faoe large competition whereas the later 
has not due to reservations. 

5) About the fifth state, it can be said that the interaction 
between SES and BWNSS was effective on VS significantly for 
total sample. When this total sample was categorized for olses, 
academio achievement, and sex-wise study, the effect was not 

significant. This means Ibhet ©n large sample size which is 
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more representative of the population, the said effect is 
sigsignif icant, Hence, the conclusion is, 

"There is interactive effect of SES and BWNSS on VS," 

Thus, the hypotheses first and second are rejected partially. 


GENERAL 12 AC IONS j 

On the to as is of conclusions drawn, it can he generalized 

that, 

1, As SES affect VS and its components in some cases, reservatin 
in jobs may he according to the SES of the pppl leant, 

2, Since due to reservation policy of Government BWSS does not 
affect VS and its components, reservations in jobs may he 
continued to save BC, SC,and ST students from becoming 
vocationally stressed, 

3» Since the interaction between SES and BWSS is significantly 
effective on VS (VP and VA), the reservations in jobs must he 
according to the SES of weaker sections of society people, 

4, Since BWNSS is effective on VS, there is need for making 
reservations in jobs for nonwe aker sections of society people, 

5, Since there is interactive effect of SES and BWNSS on VS, tl® 
reservations in jobs must be according to SES of the applicant 
belonging jro weaker as well as nonwe aker sections of society. 

Thus, the overall generalizations are, 

X. The reservations in jobs must continue for weaker sections of 
society people but that should be based on SES, 

II. The reservations in jobs for nonwe aker sections of society 
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people on the basis of SES must be oongidered■ 

For political modernization alongwith educetiona'l, social,, 
cultural, and economical modernization and mobility of masaeB, 
special provisions for the welfare of ST, SC, and BC have been 
made by the government,, Provision for reserve quota in government 
jobs and educational facilities was for twenty years in the 
begining but now it has been extended upto 1990, Ofcourse, this 
provision is not for ever. Now, the question surfaces If this 
reservation provision will continue after 1990. There are two 
things to be pondered over before we . take any decision. 

Firstly, a sizable portion of weaker seotions of 
society is not being benefitted or rather is not taking the 
benefit of reservation provisions due to many discernable reasons. 
This sizable portion is of only those who belong to lower socio- 
economic status among the weaker sectiond of society, e.g., 
labourers, scavanzers, females, vendors, coblers, washermen,etc. . 

Secondly, reservation provisions make weaker sections 
of societyjpeople uninitiative and dependent, They do not develop 
the personality characT^ristios of self help, inddpendence, 
initiativeness, competitiveness, and assertion. Hue to this, 
even some weaker sections people view that reservations must 
end (ehoweh, 1966). 

SUGGESTIONS FOB. FUBTHER RESEARCH t 


1) The results meed to be replicated on national sample. Cross 


validation of results region and provinoe wise is must. 

2) The opinions of different Sections of people like weaker, 
ker, students, guardians ? general public, administrators. 


nonwe 
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educators, employers, employees, etc. may "be collected and 
..analysed to know about continuation of reservation policy, 

3) Since in this investigation reservations in jobs only have 
been considered^ further research may be directed to know the 
reasonability of reservations in admissions in schools. 

SUGGESTION FOR ACTION AND POLICY MAKING { 

Taking into consideration these points, it seems expe¬ 
dient to have reservations in jobs for only those weaker sections 
of society persons who belong to lower o£ lower middle SES. This 
will also subdue the anger, frustration, aggression, and I 

repugnance prevailing with force among the nonweaker sections of 
society people who are facing educated unemployment problem and 
heading towards toppling the social and economical infrastructure 
due to vocational frustration, vocational conflict, vocational 
pressure, and vocational anxiety and, in sum, vocational stress. 

It is not that the low SES people of nonweaker sections of 
society are not in need of jobs for their livelihood and for 
their betterment. In fact, if they will be neglected like this, 
the problem of their backwardness in ihe absenoe of mobilization 
will be there before us brazenly. So, reservations in jobs for 
those belonging to low SES of nonweaker sections of society is 
worth for considerstion. 

Thus, the government may revise its policy of reservations 
in jobs etc. by giving due shares to both weaker and nonweaker 

sections of sooiety on the basis of SES, 
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APPENDIX - D 
Table - 1 

Sample of Weaker Sections of Sooiety Students in 2 x 3 Desig] 
Cells Class and 3ES Wise. 


Class 


SES 

Belongingness to Weaker Sections 

TT 

SC 

n 

ST 

n 

BC 

rr 

Total 

B.A. II 

HSES 

1 

3 

4 

08 

L #L »B • 

III 

HSES 

3 

1 

4 

08 

L #L #B • 

III 

LSES 

8 

1 

5 

14 

B.Sc, 

II 

LSES 

6 

1 

2 

09 

M. A* 

II 

HSES 

5 

1 

5 

11 

M„ A, 

II 

LSES 

23 

1 

3 

27 

M,Sc, 

II 

HSES 

1 

0 

2 

03 

M.Sc. 

II 

LSES 
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0 
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10 

i 

M.Com, 

II 

HSES 

4 

0 

2 

06 

M.Cohu 

II 

LSES 

6 

1 

1 

08 


Note i 
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HSES : High SES 
LSES s Low SES 



